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STUDIZ3 IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 2, No. 1, 1940 


THE ROMANCE WORDS FOR ‘FLUTE’ AGAIN 
Leo Spitzer, Johns Hopkins University 


The new suggestion proposed by Robert A. Hall Jr. (STUDIES II! 
LINGUISTICS 1.9) for the Romance words for ‘flute’: 0.Prov. flatit(a) 
<.“flay-utus < *flay-itus, p.pert. of a hypothetical stem *flay 


ee 





(assumed on the basis of “flavor = Ol fleour, *flay-eolum = Fr, 





flageolet, *fley-it-are > Ital. fintare) seems to me insccentable 








for the following reasons: 

1. A stem *“flay- ‘to blow’ alongside the Latin fla- is absolutely 
in the air: the etymon of Fr. fléour ‘smell’ (> Eng. flavor, fr. 
fleur, fleurer) is surely the flator which Mr. Hall mentions in ¢ 
note and which reyvresents oe blend of flatus + foetor, according toa 
REW and Fi’ — cf. OF flairour = frapgrare + foetor; flageolet is 
(again according to REY and Pi) a *flabeolum extracted from fla- 
bellun, *flablum (with the suffix -blum added to fle-), nor is there 
any vestige of a verb *flabére, which in all probability never 
existed: flabeolwa remains within the limits of the diminutives 
formed from nouns. Since there is no *“flabere in existence, a 
“flab-itare is all the more unlikely: while it is quite legitimete 
for students of Romance to construc + -itere derivetion from an 




















existing -ére verb (e.g. miscitare ~miscére, seditare~ sedére, 





movitare ~movére), the reverse may not be done. It was precisely 
the isolation of a *flavitare, existing in the ebsence of *flavere 
(and supported only by the *flavor from which OF fléour was supposed 
to derive), which made Meyer-Liibke abandon his hypothesis (Rom, Gr. 
2.612) in favor of its existence (a hypothesis offered in the 
attempt to explain It. fiutare «to smell’); in REV? he traces back 
OF fléour to flator, with no further mention of the etymology 
*flavitare > It. fiuteare.' To explain, as does Mr. Hall, a *flavére 
‘to blow’ as a regressive formation from the perfect flavi (involving 











confusion with flavi from flavere ‘to be reddicsh’”) hes little to 
recommend it, since Vuigar Latin had no inclination toward neolo- 
gistic verbs in -ere — on the contrary this category has dwindled 
to the utmost in Romance. Nor can we assume any direct influence of 
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flavi on a fla(u)-, since back formations from the ver- 
itav+ in, 3 


the perfect 
ticiple, such as Sp. prostrar (from Lat. prostratum) show, of 





course, no incorporation of u. 

2. h derivetive by way of the p.part. (or adj.) in -titum is pos- 
sible only (a) when the verb is attested (battuere ~ bettutum; timére 
~ *timutun etc.) or (b) when -iitus as edjectival suffix meens 
‘>rovided with’ (cornutus, *membrutus etc.). If I object to lr, 








Hall’s repeated assumption of ‘roots’ (as etyma of Romance words), 
this is not because of the fect that they have no ‘conscious’ exis- 
tence in the mind of speaking communities, but because ‘roots’ mst 
have taken root in the finite language, and must offer the morpho- 
logical aspects of a Romance word: words come to Romance already 
‘formed’, not in a crude state — Romania is not vrecisely a virgin 
forest, like Urgermanisch, Indo-European etc. ‘Je can deal in Romence 
only with pater- ‘father’, not with the root *pa-, with which the 
Indo-Luropeanists may operate. Thus a *flau- can only be accepted 
in Romance if its appearance can be justified within the patterns 
of Latin or Vulgar Latin word formation: in our case it cannot be 
justified since there is no verb “flauére in which the root *“flau- 
might appear, and no -utum which could offer a normal formational 
pattern, 

3. An 0.Prov. feminine flaiita, derived from a masc. floaiit, is 
imyossible, since the -ut participles in 0.?rov. have their feminine 
in -uda: the cases mentioned by Mr. Hall (azauta, bruneta, cuberta, 
valenta etc.) are quite different from those of weak participles, 
Which in 0,Prov. show the regular alternation: -at -ada, -it -ide, 
-ut -uda, conditioned by the phonetic development of -t- in inter- 
vocalic position (vita > vida). This elementary rule suffers prac- 











tically no exceptions, and one can only wonder how Mr. Hall could 
confuse these cases of weak participles with cubert ~ cuberta where 





-~t- is in ‘strong’ position. 
It is probably reasoning of this same type which may have led 
such connoisseurs of Latin and Vulgar iiatin as Meyer-Iiibke and von 

wartburg to discard Latin prototypes for our word-family and to 
accent my onomatopeic hypothesis“ (*a-ut + the initial sounds of 
flare, flabellum etc.): had they seen their way clear to proposing 
any Latin etymon they would surely not have failed to do so, 




















hes 
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Mr. liall’s objections against the onomatopeic theory are no more 
valid than are his positive suggestions: even though, in his opin- 
ion, the Italian, Spanish and Portuguese words with their initial 
fl- (fr-) betray an ultimate Provencal origin” (and on this point I 
can agree, in view of Prov. viula, another name of a musical instro-. 
ment, which seems to be at the bottom of the Romance words for 
‘violin’), it is nonetheless true that flaiit(a) itself can be an 
onomatopeia in Provengal (as is viula likewise — cf. REW 9419 and 
Arch.rom. 10.291): the origin of loanwordés is one problem, the 
origin of the prototype is quite another. The explanation by onoma- 
topeic formation is surely not an ‘etymologia ex machina’, nor is 
it laziness (‘...an etymologia ex machina, beyond which it is 
allegedly not necessary to look’) on the part of the etymologist 
if he admits them. Rather it is an sversion against violent distor- 
tions of Latin etyma (to which former generations were all too 
prone) ; should we return to *tudicare, abandoning the onomatopeic 
*tok-, for the etymology of toccare, toucher, or to mutuere, instead 
of the onomatopeic *tumb-, for that of Sp. tomar? 

As a matter of fact, the etymologist who admits an echoic origin 
does so only (1) when this is indicated by the semantic contents of 
a word (in our case a musical instrument, cf. viula); (2) when the 





Onomatopeic stem assumed as basis conforms to a well-known pattern 
of echoic formations, anc can be traced as a living onomatopeia in 
different—-preferably unrelated—languages (compare with *fle-ut 
the faouaou, raouaou attested by me from Duhamel in modern French; 
German Tute ‘horn’, Fr. turlututu; Dan. fiolit for the sound of the 
flute, Germ. flit for a whistle, Normandy fl(i)(o)usser ‘souffler le 
feu avec la bouche ou un soufflet’; the -t- element of flatit(a) may 
be compared to that in Pr. chahut(er), which originally referred to 
the hooting of the owl a-ii + -t); (3) when the usual phonetic laws 
are not applicable (a-u in OF fléute is preserved, as is the a-u 
pattern of the Fr. words for ‘cat* quoted by le yer-Liibke in REW 774 
g.V. a-u): that ‘the onometopoetic explanation disregards well-known 














normal phonetic developments’ is not to be held against me, since 

the disregard for normal phonetics is precisely a well-known feature 
of onomatopeias, which adhere more closely to their perticular imi- 
tative character than to general phonetic laws (typical example: 
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Fr. hurler <~ Lat. tiulere); (4) vhen no non-onomstopsic word-sten 





oifers itself as an etymon without necessitating violent distor- 





tions. The moment Fr. chariveri was explained by von Wartburg fron 





: ¢ a , ‘ 7 2 F 
Gr. karibaria, ana Sp. tartaruga, Tr. tortue by Ugger from Gr. tar- 
tarotk‘os, I could only withdraw my previous echoic explanations 















anc admit only 2 secondary ‘Schallumpragung’; but the explanstions 





offered by these scholars showed none of the distortions evident in 





that of Mr. Wall. A&A consideration of these four a0ints® leads, in 





mv Ovinion, to acce»tance of the onodnatonein as an etymon of the 








Romance words for ‘flute’ 
It is strange that so factual-minded a young linguist as is Mr. 

Hall the speculations, 
unsupported by facts, 
that there are in any language words which imitate, by sounds, the 











most abstruse ana sunerannuated 


and should fail to recognize the simvole frat 


should 





orefer 











sounds in outward reality. Are Lt. st, It. witto, Fr. chut, Sp. 
chiton, Port. chito, chuta (RUW 8205), Germ. psst, Kum. sst, ing. 
hush etc., uaed to express the ‘sound of silence’, of less reslity 
(even though they do not conform to phonetic laws, and Lat. st is 
attested only sporadically in popular Latin texts) than Tat. tace, 
OF tais etc.? And Latin, the mother language of the Romance lan- 
guages, is it not full of what Meillet-rnout heave callead ‘mots 











‘ 7 ‘ " , ee 
exoressifs’? Should we, verhaps in favor of the Seussurian idea of 
the ‘arbitrariness of the linguistic sign’, refuses to this the 
existence of motivation--when motivation offers itself naturally to 






















us in the form of a correspondence between sound and meaning? 








[April 26, 1943] 








' Mr. Hall in fact apveals from the decision of the Meyer-Liibke 
£ riper years and wisdom to the Me yer-liibke of that earlier period 
when he was addicted to constructions of ‘latin superflu’ 
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“ The parallels offered by Mr. Hall for this confusion are, to 
use his own dogmatic terms, ‘sporadic anc mostly inapplicable 
parallels drawn from quite disparate gources’: Eng. recipe and re- 
ceint, sideboard and sideburn are surely not verbs whose paradipas 
have been confused. A valid parallel would have been descendere ~ 
descindere (REW 2588), but here we have two verbs which seem to 
have remained alive alongside each other (cf. REW 1.c. on scandere), 
whereas flavere ‘to be re@dish’ has perished everywhere in Romania. 
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OF arestet ic plained by Meyer-iiibke, Hist. Gr. d. frz. Sor. 
1.252, as due bo sin bela of airper tes t of ester: estui. Other 
cases Of an -utus participle frou Verbs of the first conjugation 
are explained “In &.: @. Wahleren’s Ltude sur les actions analogiques 
reciproques du parfait etc., p. 114 note, by influence of direct 
analogy (montu because of descendu ete. } 





“Tt ig not true to say that tho words for ‘flute’ have usually 
been assigned to an onomatopoeic origin: in the first edition of — 
the Riv the origin was given as unknown, and lleyer-Liibke and von 
Wartburg have tentatively accepted it at my behest. It is then 
hardly juet to print, as does Mr. Hall, ‘\J. Meyer-liibke, RW sss 5 
L, Svitzer, ZRPh 45...°, since my article preceded the xow’, Mr. 
Hall goes so far in his reliance on the REW as to reproduce its 
error in page-reference: my article is to be found in ZkivPh 45,352, 
not 42.312. 


r 

“ The fate of flatit(a) in Italy, in particular the development 
of the diphthong, concordas with that of héraut, Sy. faraute = 5.1It. 
farsbutto ete. 


6 The seme considerations obtain also for the onomatoveic expla~ 
nation of O,?rov. viula: (1) it is a musical instrument ; (2) viu- 
diu- fiu- are onomatonéias usual in Prov. as well as in other Len- 
puaces, and “i im current as a derivative element in onometopeic 
formations: (%) Prov. viula conteins an -iu- which is not easily 
explanable by usual pvhonotic laws; (4) the etyma offered hitherto 
(*vitula, *vivula) are impossible. 





ny ‘ 
‘ And one could go even farther than this dictionary. To me 
Jesversen’s explanation of plumbum as an onomatopeic frrmation 


‘ Bee 1 O m b,p 
(built on the well-known vattern explosive + z*+or oe * <4 for a. 
“9 


thud) has always seeied to me more attractive than the jugpling 
with Gk. molubdos 
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OCCURRENCE AND ORTHOGRAPHICAL RUPAESENTATION 
OF PHONEMES IN BRAZILIAN PoRwGuUUSE* 


Robert &£. Hall Jr., Brown University 


4, Occurren (V = vowel; V = stressed vowel; C = 


consonant. ) 

4.1 Monophthongs: /omaps / ‘tomorrow’ [a-ma-'n5], 

4.2 Diphthongs, with one V and the other either /i/ or /u/: 

4.21 VV: /lidl/ ‘loyal' ['1ljaZ]. /sudr/ ‘to sound’ ['swar]. 

4.22 VV: /pai/ ‘father’ ['paj]; /kauze/ ‘cause’ ['kaw-z0]. 

In a VV cluster in which V is nasalized, the following V is also 
nasalized, with of course consequent pre-nasalization of a follow- 


7 


ing stop consonant: © /miiitu/ ‘much’ ('mii-“tw J. 
Under other conditions than those described in $4.2, V + V form 
two separate syllables: /gosterf{a/ ‘I should like’ [gos-ta-'ri-a]; 


/agau/ ‘I water’ [a-'gu-uv], 

4.3 Triphthongs: VVV, with the unstressed Vs either /i/ or /u/: 
/liaéis/ ‘loyal’ (plural) ['ljajes]. If V is naselized, the following 
V is also nasalized, as in diphthongal combinations of like struc- 
ture (§4.22): /1i6is/ ‘lions’ ['1j83s}. 

5. 
combination of vowel phonemes, as discussed in §4., occurrins under 
the following conditions: 

5.1 Alone: /3/ ‘the’ (fem. sg.) [a]; /eu/ ‘1° ['ew]; /iaia/ 
‘Iaia’ (proper name) [ja-'ja}. 

5.2 Preceded by: 

5.21 C: /15/ ‘wool’ ['13]. 

5.22 CC: /kre/ the believes’ ['kre]. 

5.3 and/or followed by: 

5.31.0: /dfs/ the says’ ['dis]. 

5.32 CC: /abstratu/ ‘abstract’ [abs-'tra-tuy J. 

to the following positions: 

6.1 Syllable initial: 

6.11 C: Any consonant: /85u/ ‘ground’ ['83%]; /fe/ ‘to him' [se]. 

6.12 CC: Stop or /f/, + /r/ or /1/: /vrétu/ ‘black’ ['pre-tuv]; 
/frauta/ ‘flute’ ['fraw-t9]; /plonétea/ ‘planet’ [plo-'ne-ta]; 


6 
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JorSiu/ ‘white’ ['brd-ruv). 

6.2 Syllable final: 

6.21 C0: 

6.211 Before open juncture: 

a. /s/: /nds/ ‘walnut’ ['nos]. 
b. /r/: /ter/ ‘to have’ ['ter]. 
ec. /1/: /rial/ ‘royal’ ['rjaJ}. 

6.212 Before close juncture, only before another consonant or 
consonants in the following syllable: ’ 

a. /p/ before: unvoiced stop: /antu/ ‘ept’? ['ap-tuv?. 
/a/: /opsSu/ ‘option’ [ov~'s3fi]. 
b. /b/ before: voiced stop: /abdikar/ ‘abdicate’ [ab-div-'kar}. 
/2/: /obzétu/ ‘object’ [ ob-'Ze-tuv}, 
c. /d/ before: ston: /adkirfr/ ‘acquire’ [ad-kiv-'rir]. 
/v/: f/adverbiu/ ‘adverb’ [ad-'ver-bjuv). 
d. /k/ before: /t/: /paktu/ ‘pact’ ['pak-tuv]. 
/a/: /frixeSu/ ‘friction’ [frivk-'sSf}. 
e. /1/ before: stov, /f/, or /v/: /vdlta/ ‘return’ ['vol-ta). 
/a/: /almosu/ ‘lunch’ fa-'mo-suv]. 
/n/: /oalnear/ ‘bathing’ (adj.) [baf-ne-'ar]. 
/r/: /pilra/ ‘bobbin’ ['brJ-ruv]. 
f. /r/ before: stop, /f/, or /v/: /abertu/ ‘topen’* [oa-'ber-tw). 
/m/: /darmus/ ‘for us to give’ ['dar-muvsl. 
/n/: /karni/ ‘meat’ ['kar-niv]. 
/1/: /karlus/ ‘Charles’ ['kar-luvs]. 
/k/: /fa2é6rses/ ‘to do to them’ [fa-'zer-fes]. 
a. /s/ before: unvoiced C: /kustar/ ‘to cost’ [kuvs-'tar]. 
unvoiced stop + /r/ or /1/: /disprésu/ ‘scorn’ 
[divs-'pre-zuy]. 
h. /2/ before: voiced G: /ezbdsu/ ‘sketch’ [ez-'bo-suv 
/nézmu/ ‘same’ ['mez-muv]; /azlisdSis/ 
‘the lessons’ [3z-liv-'s635sj. 

6.22: cc:?” stop + /s/, before C or CC in the following syllable: 
/abstratu/ ‘abstract’ [abs-'tra-tuv]; /abstéer/ ‘abstain’ [abs-'ter]; 
/adskris$u/ ascription [ads-kriv-'‘'sSf]j. 

7, Limitation es to position in which they may occur in e word 
exists for the following linear and non-linear phonemes: 


a 
| 


we 
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STULI“uS IN LINGUIS 


7.1 Vowels: unstressed /e/, /e/, /a/, /2/ and /o/ may not occur 
at the end of a word, 
7.2 Consonants: 
/r/ occurs only in word-medial and -final position. 
/?/ oceurs only in word-initial and -medisl position. 
7.5 Stress occurs only on one of the three last syllables of any 
word. 
8, Orthography. In standard Brazilian orthography, © the repre~ 
sentation of the phonemes is as follows: 
8.1 Vowel phonemes, stressed and unstressed, are normally repre- 


=Se oe _———, -= 
a EE 


sented by the same letter as that used in our transcription or by 
the most nearly similar letter of the Roman alphabet: /e/ is repre- 
sented by e, /2/ by o, and /a/ by a. Exceptions are: 

8.11 In older orthography, the letter y is used etymologically 
to represent /i/: /est{lu/ ‘style’ estilo, older estylo. On occa- 
sion, y represents /{/ in hiatus: /zfidiaf/ (place-name) Jundiahy, 

8.12 /o/ is at times represented by ou: /trési/ the brought’ 
trouxe. 

8.13 /i/ and /u/, unstressed, are usuelly represented by e and 
0, respectively, especially: 

1. In word-final position: /séti/ ‘he feels’ sente; /misu/ 
‘young’ mogo. 

2. In a diphthong or triphthong with /a/, /3/, /5/, /6/,. , 
or /6/: /libéis/ ‘lions’ ledes; /zudu/ ‘John’ Joao. 

Letters representing vowel phonemes may be preceded by the let- 
ter h, used etymologically: /dmé/ ‘man’ homem, or as a ‘hiatus-fil- 
ler’ between two vowel-letters: /bafa dupiraf/ (place-name) Barra 


do Pirahy, 





Stress is usually not indicated except in certain types of 
8.21 Indication of stress is given orthographically in: 
1. Oxytone: monosyllables or polysyllables, ending in the 
letters a, e, or o, or the phoneme /é/. in word-final position or 
followed by s (representing /s/, or /z/ in sentence-sandhi): /vé/ 
‘he sees’ vé; /portuges/ ‘Portuguese’ portupués; /k5té/ ‘it con- 

tains’ contem; /fsra/ ‘he will do’ fara. 
2. Paroxytone: 
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a. Ending in the letters i or u, nasal vowel or diphthongs, in 


word-final position or followed by s (re»oresenting /s/, or /z/ in 
sentence-santhi): /kazi/ ‘almost’ quasi; /SrgSu/ ‘organ’ Orgao; 
/xOusekuésia/ ‘consequence’ conseqguéncia. 
bd. Ending in a consonant other than s: /fasil/ ‘easy’ facil. 
5, Propyaroxytone: /zéneru/ ‘gender’ género. 
8.22 hecent marks are used relatively rarely, only in the ceases 
mentioned avove and in certain other eases ac described below. The 





following marks are used: 

1. the circumflex eccent is used with the letters represent- 
ing /ée/, /d/, and /d/. In addition to its use as described in §8.21, 
it is used to distinguish words containing /6/ and /6/ from words 
containing /é/ and /5/ but otherwise orthographicelly homonymie; 
the latter have no accent mark: /korti/ ‘court’ corte ~ /kdrti/ 
‘cut’ corte. 

2. The acute eceent is used with: 

a. /@/, /3/, /a/. In addition to its use as described in 
§8.21, it is used to distinguish the dishthongs /éi/, /éu/, /5i/ 
from the diphthongs /éi/, /éu/, /di/, the latter being written 
without accent mark: /sapéu/ that’ chapéeu ~ /méu/ ‘my’ meu. 

b. /i/, /a/ before or after another vowel: /pais/ ‘country’ 
pais. 

5. the grave accent is used over the letters u and i to indi- 
cate that the vowel is pronounced but not stressed, especially in 
the grayhe gu and gu: /xBsekuésia/ ‘consequence’ conseqiéncia. 





6.31 By the letter m: ; 
1. Before the letters b and p: /Spregadu/ ‘employee’ empre- 


2. At the end of a word: /omé/ ‘man’ homem. 
3. In the graph am representing /Su/ unstressed at the end of 
a verb (3rd pl. ending): /fal5u/ ‘they syeak’' falan. 

8.32 By the letter n, before letters representing other consonents 
than b or p: /ékadiar/ ‘to chain’ encadcar; /ésdfri/ ‘sulphur’ 
enxofre; /émés/ ‘men’ homens. 

8.55 By the til over the letter revoresenting the vowel: 

1. Over a in the following graphs: 
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joor 


Me : /ixm3u/ ‘brother’ irmao. 
“oi /m5i/ ‘mother’ mie. 
va o in the graph Se /5i/: /pdi/ ‘he puts’ pie. 
8.54 Nasalization is not indicated in the words /mfitu’ ‘much’ 


g /*/ “i word-final position: /irmS/ ‘sister’ irm. 
& 
Su 


at 


b. 
Cc. 
Le 


muito; ieee ‘very’ mui. 

8. 41 ‘Phonemes reoresented in modern orthography ws the same 
characters as those used in our transcription are: /b/, /a/, /f/, 
/1/. /m/, /n/. /o/, /r/, /t/, /v/. In older orthogra>hy, some of 
these letters were written double: /kavalu/ ‘horse’ cavalo, older 
cavallo. In older orthography, the following phonemes were also 
represented by digraphs, used etymologically, which are currently 


written with single lettsors: 














/a/ vy gd: /madeléna/ ‘Magdalen’ Madalena, older Magdalene. 
/f/ vy ph: /filosoffa/ ‘philosophy’ filosoffa, older philosophia. 
/m/ by gm: /oumétu/ ‘inerease’ aumento, older eugmento. 
/n/ by gn: /asinalar/ ‘signal’ asinalar, older assignalar. 
" nh: /anelar/ ‘to desire’ anelar, older anhelar. 
/r/ by rh: /fetdrika/ ‘rhetoric’ retorica, older rhetorica. 
/t/ by ct: /atu/ ‘act* ato, older acto. 
" pt: /adotar/ ‘to adopt’ adotar, older adoptar. 
" th: /tiatru/ ‘theater’ teatro, older theatro. 


8.42 Phonemes with consistent representation by digraphs are: 
/k/ by lh: /esnéfu/ ‘mirror’ espelho. 

2. /p/ by nh: /mipe/ ‘my’ (fem. sg.) minha. 

8.43 Phonemes or combinations of phonemes with multiple ortho- 
graphical representation are: 
/«/ and /g/, represented by: 

a. ¢ and g, respectively, before the letters a, 0, and u, and 
letters representing consonants: /kdmu/ ‘how’ como; /gistu/ ‘I like’ 
gosto. 
b. Qu and gu, respectively, before the letterse and i: /kizi/ 
‘fifteen’ quinze; /gia/ ‘guide’ guia. 

In older orthography, /k/ is represented also by ou, cqu, ch, or 
k, according to etymological considerations, without regard to the 
following letter: /katorzi/ ‘fourteen’ catorze, older guatorze; 
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/monarka/ ‘monarch’ monarca, older monarcha; /monark{9/ ‘monrrchy’ 








moncrouia, older monarchie; /akistu/ ‘aceuired’ aguisto, older ac- 
guisto; ete. 

2. /xs/, rearesented by: 

a. x: /fiksu/ ‘fixed’ fixo. 

b. eg: /frikeSu/ ‘friction’ fricgo 

5S. /xaV/ and /guV/, represented by: 

a. gu and gu, respectively, plus the vowel letters a, 0, and 
u: /kuAtru/ ‘four’ guatro; /guarda/ ‘guard’ guarda. 

b. gu and gu, respectively, plus the vowel letters e and i: 


1 & une OF ' . ~  — ° ® e 
xOseimésia/ ‘consequence’ conseqhéncia; /liguistika/ ‘lineuistics’ 





4, /s/, reoresented by: 


a. s, in all positions except intervocalicslly: /sal/ ‘salt’ 


-- 


sal; /observar/ ‘to observe’ observer; /kazos/ ‘houses’ casas. 
bd. ss intervocalically: /pasu/ ‘step’ passo. 
, intervocalically, before e or i: /nasér/ ‘to be born’ 


© 
Is 


5 
© 
K 





ad. c, in all positions except final, before e or i: /sima/ 
‘top’ cima, In older orthography, elso sc, etymologically: /siésia/ 
‘science’ ciéncia, older sciéncia. 

6. ¢g, medially, before a, o, and u: /asu/ ‘steel’ ago. In 
older orthogrephy, also winrar /sumu/ ‘juice’ sumo, older gumo; 


and also cg: /asdu/ ‘action’ agao, older acgio. 


f. z in final position before open juncture or unvoiced con- 
sonants: /pas/ ‘peace’ paz. 

g. x intervocalically: /trosi/ ‘he brought’ trouxe. 

h. In older orthography, the digraphs pg and ps, used etymo- 
logically: /ezésSu/ ‘exemption’ esengio, older excmpgao; /salmu/ 

psalm’ salmo, older psalmo. 
i. /2/, represented by: 
a. g initially ané medially: /zélu/ ‘zeal’ z6lo; /fazer/ 


b. Ss intervocalically and in word-final position in close 
juncture before vowel or voiced consonant: /kaz9/ ‘house’ casa; 


~ 


/azboazm3is/ ‘the good mothers’ as boas mies 





e. x intervocalically: /ezatu/ ‘exact’ exaeto 
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6. /s,/, reoresented by: 

a. x: /sorG>i/ ‘syrup’ xarope: /x08t/ ‘cushion’ coxin, 
eh: /sondr/ ‘to call’ chamac. 
/2/, re .resented by: 

g before e or i: /2éti/ ‘people’ gente. 

j vefore a, o, or u: /Z35tar/ ‘to dine’ jantor. 


/t/, reoresented dy: 
r initisally: /Testaurdsti/ ‘restaurant’ restaurante. 





rr medially: /kafu/ ‘cart’ carro. 


[May 15, 1945) 





* § continuation of the article ‘ihe Unit Phonemes of Brazilien 
Portuguese (SIL 1.15); the sections and footnotes of this article 
are numbered consecutively with those of the praceding article. My 
informant, Miss Reno, is a native sveaker from Victoria. 


6 For several reasons, it is not possible to accept the alterns- 
tive analysis of nasal vowels suggested by Yrager in his note to 
the previous article (SIL 1.15.6): 

1. The pre-nasalization of stop consonants definitely comes af-+ 
ter, not before, the lowest point of sonority between two syllables, 
and therefore is not phonetically the same as a full nasal consonant 
in the precedinz syllnable-~-even though, historically, it comes in 
most cases from such a source. 

2. The assumption of finsl /n/ for every syllable containing a 
nasal vowel and not ending in /n/ or /m/ according to Trager’s ans- 
lysis, and ‘actualized’ only under certain relatively rare con- 


. 
y QQ 


ditions (before velar stops or in /en/ before open juncture), is a 
highly artificial way of stating what can be summarized much more 
efficiently by setting up the non-linear pioneme of nasalization 
and treating the pre-nasalization of following sto» consonants es @ 
function of the nasal vowel. 

5. The stateinent of certain morphological phenomene would be 
rendered coisiderably more difficult by using Treger’s analysis: 


Phonetic Transcription T's Analysis H*s Analysis English Meaning 


fi-'"™pu-puv um punu & punu e fist 
A cdéti a tooth 
fi-'se-luv uy sélu fi sélu a stamp 


Thus, the masc. sg. indef. article prefix would, according to Tra- 

ger’s analysis, have to be set up as having three morpheme alter- 

nants: /um/, /un/, and fay! . for use in different positions; the 
na 


i-' ag-"tiy un dénti 


assumption of a phoneme o Salization enables us to set up this 
morpheme as /i/ for all positions. 

[Lditor’s Note: There was, of course, no reference to ‘actual- 
ization’ in my footnote. The phonetic facts are always the bases 
for any phonemic analysis. An analysis that trests nasalization as 
a consonant phoneme is no more ertificial than one that treats it 
as @ Ssuprasegmental phoneme. The treatment of the article by Hall's 
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analysis is & point in its favor, but Coes not necessrrily »vrove 
it, ginee phonemics anc morphology ere often enough not reducible 
to a single system of simple statements. Even if one were to regaré 
all cases of nasal vowel as phonemically the same, regrrdless of 
the place of articulation of a following stop, it still seems pre- 
ferable to me to analyze into vowel + nasalizing consonant. As for 
a symbol, one need not, of course, use /yn/; /I/ or /~/ (after the. 


vowel) woul@ @o as well.—Gi.T} 


In lliss Keno’s pronunciation, the grouvs consisting of /p, bp, 
d, k/ + C are pronounced as true clusters. In some other dialects, 
however, accordins to her, an alternative type of pronunciation 
exists, with a short whispered [i] between the two consonsnts: 
/aptu/ ['avituv]; /abstratu/ [abi'stratuy]. These variants could 
easily be included under the heading of consonant clusters, how- 
ever, by including this short whispered [Z] under juncture phenom- 
ena, as ©@ positional variant of close juncture, occurring only in 
consonant clusters of stop + C; the differences in length and 
voicing, the effect on syvllabificatian, end the distribution, all 
oreclude identification of this short whispered [2] with /i/. 


° 4s sources for the matcrial »oresented here, use has: been made 
of current Brazilian books and periodicals, ané also of the dis- 
cussion of Portuguese orthography (new and old style) in Hilis- 
Pord-Coutinho 4.31; Lima-Barroso-Bandeira Da Luz, Pequeno dicionario 
setewen da lingua portuguesa’ (Rfo de Janeiro ané@ S80 Peulo, 
1942). 
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A RITUALISTIC SEQUENCE IN ITALIAD-INGLISH PIDGIN 
Robert A. Hall Jr., Brown University 











yopol di 





Zs ¢ 2 ‘ ? _ 8 ; Lan) 
foist uf no pdpol di ga:di — ul sentail(s). 
¢ e y a 2. 4. 4 cd ° id 4 . so 
ga:di sudéi. fdSist i koma ménns, nau i kéma prandi. nau 










popol di ga:di pdpol i pré. en gabléga. 








Probable wranslation: ‘Previously we were not the people of God— 


SS ee ee Se Se ee ES SS SS SS 
SSS SSS SS SS SSS 





j we were Gentiles. The people of God were the Jews. Previously they 
{[se. the people of God} were as few, now they are as many. Now the 






people of God are the people who pray. And God bless you.’ 












I heard the above 





In a Wasnineton street-car, on March 29, 1940, 
sequence declaimned repeatedly (either in whole or in part) for 


nearly twenty minutes, by a man about 50-—60 years old, of Italian- 






ate appearance, It was delivered in a loud, clear voice, in the 





manner of an Open-air preacher, and received uncomprehendingly, but 







respectfully, by the passengers. At first I was completely unable 






to understand the utterance; then it became evicent that it was at 
least related to some Romance language. l‘inally, after hesring it 







often enough to memorize it, I reelized that it was a ritual- or 





litany-like sequence (of curiously mediseveal flavor) in a combina- 
tion of Italian and English vocabulary with a pidginizec 

English grammatical etructure. I have given it above in phonetic 
transcription, with what seems to me its probable meaning. 








The man's pronunciation was completely italian in its ‘basis of 
articulation’, syllabification, and intonation. The presence of -9 
would seem to indicate a possible SIt. dialectal background. All 






sto» consonants were unaspirated; t, d, mn, and r were dentals. 
The following grammatical points are of interest to students of 






pidgin languages: 
1. The use of i as a third-person predicate marker: pSpol i pré 






‘people who pray’; fist i kdma menno ‘yoreviously they were as few’. 






2. The equational clause: uf no ppol di ga:di ‘we were not the 






people of God’, 
&. The absence of any definite article 
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4, who aluodst complete avsence of plural signs. Only once, in 


five ox six repetitions, was gentail(z) pronounceé with final ~z, 


and that tine es an indevendent utterance. 


Of the vocabulary elements, the following deserve comment: 

fist, Eng. first, here probably ‘previously’ (cf. Mel, pidgin 
farstajm ‘previously’). 

no, Eng. ox Ital. no (minor-clause form) generelized as nerative 
adverb. 

pdpol, Ital. popolo ‘people’. Notice loan-trenslation from Ene- 
lish in p%pol i pre ‘people who vray’. 

di, ital. di ‘of’, 

ea:di, Eng. God. Notice addition of ~i. 

fudéi, Ital. Giudei ‘Jews’. 

kon9, Ital. come ‘as’. 

mennda, probably = Ital. meno Oi some equivalent SIt. dia- 
lectal form, 

erandi, Ital. grande (sg.) or grandi (pl.) ‘great’ (here probably 


‘great in number’ or ‘many’). 


Vv : A 3 ‘ 
, Eng. God bless you. 
the sixteen separate words in this sequence, six are of defi- 





nitely Italian origin, and ons (no) may be either English or Italian. 


(April, 19457 
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[iditor’s Note: The decision to inaugurate a Review departnent 
in SIL is discusged in Bulletin Wo. 3, in the Bditor’s Report on 
Sion having been made, it seems fitting 


uld be of a book that may well be a fundea- 
J 


Volume 1, 1°42. The dé6ée 
that the 
mental wor for our se 























i 
first review sh 
8 written 





e from now on. The Editor has 





Lene 
this review himsel?, but he will welcome additional comments on the 


same work.—GLT} 














Pike, Kenneth 1b. vhonetics: a critical analysis of phonetic theory 








ee ee eee ee J ctmeen -owmnqnrcasnadpe qeanet a> 





and 2 technic for the practical description of sounds. Ann Arhor, 
Mich., U. of Michigan press, 1943. x, 182p. (University of Michigan 


Publications, Language and Literature, Volune XXI.) $2.50. 


= * 

















ra) 


Cherles ©, ries introduces this bool: with a brief 





Professor 
foreworc, in which he indicates that it is to be followed by a sec- 
ond volume on the analysis of tone languages (being published by 

















the Linguistic Society of America), end a third on phonemic analy- 
Sis. These sequels wili be awaited with eager anticipation, but 
Pike's Phonetics has no need of a sequel to prove its merits. It 
is, of itself, a basic and important work, and one that no descrivp- 
tive linguist can overlook, 

Phonetics is so young a branen of science that it is still true 
that most phoneticians are self-taught. Pike, however, has taught 
himself so woll that from now on the rest of us can go to him for 
the basic knowledge we need. Where any of us have hit uvon the ap- 
proximate truth by ourselves, he comfirms ond ma'’ses more precise 
our knowledge; where we have simply taxen things for granted, he 
tells us the why anc how of our assumptions; and wnere we have been 
ignorant, he instructs us with a clarity that makes us cortain that 
he is rizht. 
Part I is called Phonetic theory: a eritienl analysis, After an 





Introduction ({-4), its chapters are: I. Marginel sounds (5-31), 
II. Nonspeech sounds (32-41), III. Units of sound (428-55), IV. 
Strictural function (56-65), V. Classification criteria (66-79). 
Part II is Phonetic theory: a constructive system. It too hes an 
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Introduction (838-4), followed by VI. Productive mechanisms (85-106), 
VII, Coutrolling .»echanisms (107-48), ané VIII. Conclusions (149-6). 
Thexe is a Bibliography (157-66) and an Index (167-82). 

fhe Introduction to Part I indicates the purpose and scone of 
the book. ‘Present phonctic classifications are based on a limited 
nunder of sounds... Many fundamental assumptions which have never 
been adequately stated have become established in phonetic descrip- 
tious. ... Part 1...reviews phonetic theory...in an attempt to 
weigh the factors involved in some of these problems’ (3). ‘Part II 
presents a constructive system which attempts to embody the sugges- 
tions contained in this analysis.’ (4) 

“whe subject matter of Chapter I is defined thus: ‘Sounds ocecur- 
ring infrequently as phonemic norms, or appearing but rarely in 
certain set types of spcech, comprise a” sroup of marginnl speech 
sounds’ (5), Among such sounds are whiso.ered vowels (5), breathed 
vowels, ‘voice@ [h]*, vibrato, falsetto, vocal trill or murmur (6), 


nd sounds made with other than air coming ont from the lunes (7). 


a ee 


4 
The extensive quotations and references on these sounds ‘reflect 


the normative attitude’ of most writers on phonetics (7). Pike then 
points out that the neglect of various kinds of sounds unfemiliar 
to the phonemic systems known to writers has prevented them from 
gaining much insight into sound-formation in general (9, 10, 11). 

‘whenever a system of phonetic descrintion is affected by one or 
more phonemic svstems, it...prevents the unbiased description of a 
new phoneinic system...’ (12). 

‘This study attempts to present a more universal classification 
of marginal syeech and nonspeech sounds than any now available’ 
(14), Four techniques are used. (Pike calis them ‘technics’, ané 
uses that word throughout the book; if the reader will make up his 
mind from the beginning to pronounce /tdxnfyk/ instead of /téknik/ 
whenever he sees ‘technic’, this minor irritation can be minimized.) 
The techniques are: auditory articulatory-—‘description in terms of 
movements and positions of the vocal organs ana investigation pri- 
marily by ear and the kinesthetic sense’ (14); instrumental articu- 
latory (use of instruments); auditory acoustic and instrumental 
acoustic (analysis and description of sounds or sound waves rather 


than the movements vroducing them). 
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land o 


It wast be noted thet Pike holds the first 0? theese to be by far 
the most im,ortant, and he emphasizes that the verceotual Limita~ 
tions of Ovservers inust ve taken into account in any phonetic sys~ 
tem, Lhe difference between two sounds that a macnine can discrin- 
inate is quite aenningiess if no human esr can seep them apert. 


mitation-Label technique 


— 


A ropptosent $0 the articulatory is the 
(16). The stu€ent hears a sound and associates it with some label, 


even tnonat the exact mechanism may not bs analyzed. 





sseribed by it but that relative acoustic 


i 
Pike fincs that a basic limitation of articulatory phonetics is 
6 i 


that prosody cannot be d 
judgments mast be used (19). 

Pointing out that singing teachers use the articulatory technique 
very Little, principally because nhoneticians have not provided 
them with onough data, vrike says: ‘even a conscious, awkward, slow 
approach to a foreign languaze by conscious movements sains a closer 
aporoximation to the native sounds, and ultimetely a freer conver- 
sationnl stvie, than can ever be attained (by an edult) by pure 
imitation’ (20), The reviewer has found this to bo his experience 
in teaching several different langueves, and he must express his 
that so good a phonetician and teacher age Pike should holcé 
this opinion. In recent months, with the ursze to set Llanpuages 
taught quickly, there has boen too much of a tendency, even on the 





pleasure 














part of good linguists, to throw away the “nown results of Linguis- 
tic science and use the same old educationist techniques that have 














been tried before and found wanting. iIhatever we may still not 
know about the teaching of languages, one thing every linguist 


should now: the one way to teach foreign | sounds effec ctively and 
efficiently is to use all the inown techn ques of phonstics; and 


a 


only by teaching the cox rroct gouncs can we attain real conversa-~ 
Tas S=n2-2Ss2S5S35 


tional fluency. 


that auditory analysis is essen 


9 


The conclusion of the chapter i 
tial to phonetic study, and that doscritption based on movements of 
the speech organs is more convenient than any other (51). 

In the chapter on nonspeech sounds Pike shows that it has been 
chiefly phonemic bias that has made phoneticians divide sounds into 
nonspecch and sveech sounds. And he indicates thet such divisions 
have been arbitrary and unsatisfactory. It must be admitted that 
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his criticism ig sound, and that, for instance, 3loch and I were 
mistaken in caying that our Tables for a system o” phonetic descrip- 


re + een ae 








tion (ilew Haven, 1940) were ‘all-inclusive’. 





Chaoter IIIf, Units of sound, points out that in general phone- 
ticians agree in their ceginentation of a sounc-continuum, and 
states: ‘tne study in hanc has two primary analytical aims:...to 
provide a means for cutting a continuum et any point,...and to pro- 
vide a terminology...for the articulatory description of that sound 
in vegarc to certain specific major features of its prod@uction’ (51), 

‘In this work the sounc abstractcd from speech, of indcfinite 
extent but composed of no less than one segment and of no more sepf- 
ments than are known to be joined into single phoncimes in some lan~ 
guages, is a speech sound’ (53). 


Chapter IV discusses the fact that not all parts of the vocal 





mechanism act alike. ‘It is this difference in the action of various 
parts of the mechanism within the »roduction of single sounds which 
is strictural function’ (56). The discussion here shows clearly 
that there is real justification for calling some articulations 
primary and others subsidiary. ‘An articulatory classification to 
be workable must postulate differences of function or rank in 





various ty pes of closures, narrowings, and partial contacts, as 
well as functional differences between the cavities themselves’ (64). 

Chapter V begins with a consideration of the vowel-consonant 
division, and discusses classification criteria. ‘A&A phonetic system 
should be able...to describe any sound...without the necessity of 
referring to other sounds in the context to find criteria for its 
classification’ (77). There follows the prosentation of the terms 
later; this is almost the only thing in the book that is not devel- 
oped with full clarity. 

The Introduction to Pert II states its subject matter, ‘eae pho- 
netic classification...which should allow...for the analysis of all 
sounds...’ (85). 

The Productive mechanisms of Chapter VI are: pulmonic (lung air), 
pharyngeal (larynx air, with glottis closed), oral (mouth closed by 
tongue at velum), and the minor mechanisms of esophagus air and 
certain kinds of tongue manipulation, Percussion and scraping 
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mechanisms «re also discussed. 

Chayvter VII takes un segmentation, and discusses articulatorse end 
their shaves, sdints of articulation, types of articulation, stric- 
tures and their rank. Here we finally understand what is meent by 
vocoids ance contoids: ‘The sounds which as a grouy function most fre 
quently as cyllavics are vocoids. ... All nonvocoids are contoids.’ 
(143) Syliabie vocoids are vowels; nonsyllabic contoids are con- 
sonants. Prike’s @efinition of the terms vocoid and contoid remains 
somewhat vague; but this defect principally affects the possibility 
of good vowel description. For consonants the :nethod is complete. 

The concluding chapter (VIII) indicates a useful descriptive order 


for phonetic work and presents a thorough ane instructive analpha- 


- 
, 


betic notation, e.g.: MallDeCVvelcaPpaatdtltnransfssifSs for [t], 
(755), where each symbol has a precise meaning. 

This review has devoted proportionately more space to Part I then 
to Part II, This is because the reviewer finds himself agreeing so 
well with Pike’s criticisms of current phonetic technique thet he can 
only with difficulty restrain himself from further quotation, while 
Part II does not lend itself to quotation or summery. But Part II is 
the real heart of the book, and should be reac anc reread bv us all. 

No review would be respectable if it did not mention minor matters. 
Typogranhical errors: 29, line 2, second word, read ‘of’ for ‘to’; 
75, lines 1 and 2, the wrong phonetic symbol is printed for Menyon's 
stressed r-vowel symbol; 115, 1. 8, [6], not [6]; 122, 1. 3 from the 
bottom, ‘contact’ not ‘contract’; 131, ‘an ful’, not ‘a [ul’. 

On ». 36 Pike says he has never seen 6 chart including bilabial 
laterals as one of the basic types; Bloch's and my Outline of lin- 
guistic analysis has such a chert on v. 26, even a symbol being pro- 





vided. On p. 90 and subsequently Pile uses arrowheads for direction 
of movement of air: pointing to the right for outward movement and 





to the left for inward movement. The direction of the arrows is con- 
fusing, in view of the well-established. practise (followed by Pike) 
of presenting diagrams with the mouth at thse left. 


[August 15, 1943] George L. Trager 
Yale University 
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EDITOR’3 REPORT, Vol. 1, 1942 


1. In March 1942 there were sent to ell members of the Thinguistic 
Society of America Bulletins No. 1 and 2 of SIL, ennouncing the 
journal and the reasons for its publication, and defining its style 
and tys0gra.hical resources. In May of that year Nos. 1-5, contain- 
ing 23 peres of text, were sent to subscribers as a first issue, 
Nos. 6—-& followed in August, with 14 pages. Nos. 9---12 did not ap- 


pear until December, with 21 pages. The volume was completed, after 


be 


unavoidable delays, in June, 1942, Nos. 15—~20 containing 32 pages. 
of 


With the last issue a title page and a table contents were sent 
out. The 25 articles (in 20 numbers) total 92 pages, and with the 
announcements, Bulletins, and preliminary pages, including four 
blanks, the volume comes to 104 pages. 
By subjects there was the foliowing division: 
General theory: 2 articles (one counted also under English), 12 ». 
Indo-European: 14 articles (one also wider General theory), 60 p. 
Iranian: Pashto, 1 article, 4 p. 
Romanic: 2 articles, 11 p. 
General Romanic: 1 article, 5 p. 
Portuguese: 1 article, 6 p. 
Celtic: Breton, 1 article, 8 p. 
English: 9 articles, co p. 
Verbs: 2 articles, 
American English: 
ilelanesian Pidgin 
Slavic: 1 article, 4 
Hungarian: 7 article, 
Mon-Khmer: 1 article, 2 
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c 


Sino-Tibetan: 4 articles, 16 p. 
Chinese: 1 article, 2 90. 
Thai: 1 article, 6 »p. 


article, 6 »o. 


s 


Burmese: 
Lepcha: 1 article, 2 ». 
American Indian: Tiwa, 1 article, 10 p. 


Another classification is as follows: 


General (theory, bibliography, etec.): 4 articles, 20 ». 
Descriptive: 

Transcription: 1 article, 4 p. 

Phonology: 6 articles, 16 ». 

ior phology: 6 articles, 54 p. 

Syntax: 1 article, 2 p. 

Texts: 1 article, 4 p. 


Historical-comparative: 4 articles, 17 p. 


Yrom these classifications it is seen that SIL covers the whole 
field of linguistics, and that its contributors are not limited to 
any one group of subjects or languages 

2. As will be seen from the appended tinancial Statement, there 
were on June 60, 19435, 125 subscribers to Volume 1, and 75 renewals 
for Volume 2. Both these figures have since increased. A subscription 
list of 100 guarantees the meeting of expenses; anything over that 
insures a surplus and promises well for the continued existence of 
the journal. 

So. A change in format and one in policy are announced herewith. 

It has proved unwise to number and page each article senarately, 
because of difficulties in citation and for other reasons. Beginning 
with Volume 2, therefore, all articles are pared continuously through 
the volume. There will be four issues a year, each called a Number, 
and each provided with a cover-pare giving its contents. At the end 
of the year there will be a title page‘and a complete table of con- 
tents. Citation henceforth should be by volumes, pare, and year: 

SIL 2.1 (1943). Bulletins will be issued ss Supplements, and will be 
separately paged. 

Jith the growing number of linguists now occupied with other than 


their ordinary work, the production of scholarly articles has fallen 
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ELITOR’S AND 








ort. 


therefore been decided to publish reviews and notices of books. The 


and the availability of new books hes become less. It has 





Editor asks all readers to inform their publishers and colleagues 
that books for review will be welcome. Such booxs will be distributed 
by the Uditor to anyone asking for them or to such other person as | 
he may consider a suitable reviewer. Reviews of books which are 
already in the possession of readers will be published, whether or 
not a copy has been sent to the Editor. Not only long reviews are 
wanted, but also short notices. Alli reviews should follow the style 
of the one published in Volume 2, No. 1: 

Author’s surname, given name and initial. Vitle of book [fital.]. 
Place, publisher, date. no. of pages [as: x, 182p.] (Series) Price. 

In the body of the review titles of books should be italicized. 





4, The Dditor concludes with thanks to his colleagues for their 
cOllaboration, and hopes he may exvect it to continue. More articles 
are needed, and more subscribers will be welcomed. 


[August 15, 1943] George L. Treger 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
March 16, 1942 to June 30, 194é 


Subscriptions paid: Volume 1, 1942 125 p 184, 50 

Volume 2, 1945 75 112.50 297.00 
Donations, subventions, etc. 20.30 
Sale of reprints, extra copies, etc. 42.11 62.41 
Receipts to June 30, 1946 559.41 
Stencils, typing, etc. 32.359 
Supplies, mimeographing 118.66 
Postage, express 35.12 186.17 
Cash on hand June SO, 19406 173.24 





The last figure, when diminished by the $112.50 received in sub- 
scriptions for Volume 2, leaves a surplus of $60.74 from the first 


year’s operations. 





[July 15, 1948] William Cornyn 











